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EARLY NAVIGATION OF THE STRAITS 
OF FUCA^ 

By Judge F. W. Ho way, New Westminster, B. C. 

Before the third voyage of the great Captain James Cook the 
northwest coast of America was regarded as almost as far 
beyond the ordinary bounds of navigation as the islands of the 
Hesperides appeared to the Greeks; and Swift himself, when 
he composed the entertaining travels of Lemuel Gulliver, 
esteeming it the proper region of fable and romance selected it 
for the position of the imaginary land of Brobdingnag. 

The narrow strait of Juan de Fuca gives entrance to the most 
extensive and most beautiful labyrinth of waterways to be 
found on the whole coast ; through it passes today a constantly 
growing volume of trade as the population of the neighboring 
states and the western portion of Canada increases; and as it 
forms a part of the international boundary line, the story of its 
early navigators must be of equal interest to the citizens of both 
countries, and of especial interest to the students of the history 
of the coast. 

In the argument upon the San Juan question George Ban- 
croft, the United States representative, speaking of these 
waters, says : "The emoluments of the fur-trade ; the Spanish 
"jealousy of Russian encroachments down the Pacific Coast; 
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"the lingering hope of discovering a northwest passage; the 
"British desire of finding water communication from the Pacific 
"to the great lakes; the French passion for knowledge; the 
"policy of Americans to investigate their outlying possessions ; 
"all conspired to cause more frequent and more thorough ex- 
"aminations of these waters even before 1846, than of any 
"similarly situated waters in any part of the globe." 

On the Atlantic coast, as by degrees geographical knowledge 
was extended, the belief in the existence of a northwest passage 
gradually tottered to its fall; but myths die hard; and the 
possibility of such a passage being found from the Pacific side 
held firm sway until almost a hundred years ago. Indeed it is 
common knowledge that in 1745 the British Parliament offered 
a reward of £20,000 for its discovery, and one of the objects of 
Captain Cook's third expedition was to seek it out. 

On Sunday the 22nd March, 1778, Captain Cook, the first 
European of whom we have any authentic record, discovered 
the southern entrance of the strait of Juan de Fuca which he 
named Cape Flattery, because as he states in his Voyage, there 
"appeared a small opening which flattered us with the hopes of 
finding an harbour". 

Unfortunately he was unable to examine this opening, as 
owing to a heavy gale having arisen he was obliged to stand 
out to sea, and so missed the opportunity of making a discovery 
which would have added lustre to a name even as great as his. 

It may be objected that Juan de Fuca, the old Greek pilot 
had preceded Cook by almost two hundred years, and that he 
was "the first and original" discoverer of Cape Flattery and 
the Strait of Fuca. I do not at this time intend to examine 
his story as preserved to us in Michael Lock's note in Purchas, 
His Pilgrimes. The subject is gone into very fully in Ban- 
croft's History of the North West Coast, Vol. I., pp. 70-81, 
and after a minute examination the conclusion is reached that 
the alleged voyage is a fiction, pure and simple. I accept the 
view of the late Elwood Evans, who in his History of the 
Pacific North West, says: "No record is preserved in Spain 
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"or Mexico mentioning the voyage or him who is asserted to 
"have made it, or that in any way contributes color of truth- 
"fulness to the Lock narrative. Its inconsistencies are patent, 
"are glaring. The land described, the natives, the alleged ele- 
"ments of wealth, the location of the strait, its extent, coast 
"line, internal navigation, indeed every peculiarity of the Strait 
"of Juan de Fuca and its surroundings repel the belief that the 
"inventor of Lock's statement could ever have seen or visited 
"the North-west coast of America". 

I think that Professor Davidson has expressed the almost 
unanimous opinion of students with regard to the Fuca story 
in his curt finding : "The whole story is a fabrication". 

Perhaps I should pause here to notice a claim made by Spain 
to the discovery of the Strait of Fuca. I quote from the first 
chapter of the "Relacion del viage hecho por las goletas Sutil y 
Mexicana en el ano 1792" , as follows : 

"Sub-Lieutenant Don Esteban Martinez, being at Nootka, 
after having taken possession of that port in the name of Her 
Majesty, stated that, in 1774, in returning from his expedition 
to the north, he thought he saw a very wide entrance at 48° 20' 
latitude. Believing that it might be that of Fuca, he directed a 
second mate (piloto) in command of the schooner Gertrudis 
to ascertain whether that entrance existed or not. The mate 
returned, saying that he had found it to be twenty-one miles 
wide, and its centre in 48° 30' latitude, 19° 28' west of San 
Bias". 

Of the voyage of Juan Perez in 1774, we have more accounts 
than of any other contemporary expedition, no less than four 
distinct diaries being extant. Of these, two, a relacion del 
viage, and labia diaria, are by Perez himself ; the others are by 
the missionaries Crespi and Pena, whose duties especially in- 
cluded the keeping of diaries of the voyage. If Martinez thought 
he saw the strait in 1774, he kept the suspicion closely con- 
cealed in his own bosom, for in not one of these four independ- 
ent accounts is even the least hint of such a thing given. 
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In his Breve discurso de los descubrimientos de America Mar- 
tinez says that he saw in his voyage of 1774 with Juan Perez, 
a wide entrance about 48° 30', which he considered to be, either 
the strait of Juan de Fuca, or of Aguilar, which ought in his 
opinion to connect with Hudson's Bay. 

Campos in his Espana en California, page 4, adds that Mar- 
tinez on his return from Nootka in 1789, said that the pilot 
Narvaez had "encontrado de nuevo" the strait of Juan de 
Fuca. 

In Humboldt's Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne, volume 2, page 489, after speaking of Mal- 
aspina's wish to examine the coast beyond Nootka, he says: 
"Le vice-roi, doue d'un esprit actif et entreprenant, ceda 
"d'autant plus facilement a ce desir, que de nouveaux renseig- 
"nemens donnes par des officiers stationnes a Noutka 
"sembloient rendre probable I'existence d'un canal dont on 
"attribuoit la decouverte au pilote grec Juan de Fuca, depuis 
"la fin du seizieme siecle. En eflfet, Martinez, en 1774, avoit 
"reconnu une entree tres-large sous les 48° 20' de latitude. Le 
"pilote de la goelette Gertrudis, I'enseigne Don Manuel 
"Quimper, qui commandoit la belandre la Princesse Royale, et, 
"en 1791, le capitaine Elisa, avoient viste successivement cette 
"entree; ils y avoient meme decouvert des ports surs et 
"spacieux". 

As far as I can ascertain these are the only references to this 
strait having been seen by the Spaniards prior to 1790. It 
will be noticed that Humboldt's statement, which is the latest 
in point of time, is the strongest. The Viage, which was an 
official publication by the Spanish Government, says that in 
1774 Martinez "thought he saw"; then Martinez himself says 
that in 1774 "he saw" ; and lastly Humboldt says that he "avoit 
reconnu", the strait of Fuca. It is certainly worthy of remark 
that if the pilot, as Martinez was in 1774, really saw the strait 
so long looked for, and not simply "thought he saw" it — 
whatever that may mean, — he did not, as his duty was, report 
the fact to the commander of the expedition, Juan Perez. 
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After leaving the vicinity of Nootka in 1774, Martinez did 
not return to this portion of the coast until 1789. In the mean- 
time, as will be shown later, Captain Barkley in the Imperial 
Eagle, Captain Meares in the Felice, Captain Duncan in the 
Princess Royal, and Captain Gray in the Washington, had all 
visited the strait of Fuca. 

As Martinez in the Princessa left San Bias on the 17th 
February, 1789, arriving at Nootka 5th May ; and was recalled 
in the fall of that year, leaving Nootka on 31st October and 
reaching San Bias on 6th December; it follows that any ex- 
ploration made by Narvaez under his orders must have oc- 
curred between May and October. Remembering that during 
May, June, and July Martinez was busy seizing Meares's ships 
and in making an establishment at Nootka, and later in dis- 
mantling it, it may well be doubted whether he had much time 
to give to the question of exploration. Again, the schooner 
Gertrudis referred to, is none other than Meares's North West 
America, which was not seized until 9th June, 1789, and sailed 
immediately afterwards with a Spanish crew and Mr. David 
Coolidge of the Washington as pilot on a trading voyage, 
returning in July with seventy-five skins. From all these cir- 
cumstances, I think it fair to infer that if Narvaez saw the 
strait of Fuca, it was not till the end of June, 1789, and was 
not because he was sent to explore it but because he casually 
fell in with it, as Campos says, while on this trading voyage. 
It will be noted that the fragmentary information which Mar- 
tinez gives as the result of Narvaez alleged voyage was nothing 
more than any seaman in Meares's, Duncan's, or Gray's employ 
could have readily told him. 

Having disposed of this apocryphal matter let us return to 
undisputed facts. It is well known that the fur-trade on this 
coast, especially the trade in sea-otter skins, had its origin in 
the knowledge obtained by Captain Cook, whose vessels re- 
turned to England in 1780. 
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Captain Barkley's Voyage in the Imperial Eagle. 

The first of the fur-trading vessels of which I wish to speak 
is the Imperial Eagle. Her voyage is interesting for three 
reasons; first, the vessel herself was the Loudoun, her name 
being changed when she was placed under the Austrian flag, 
in order to avoid the monopoly of the East India Company; 
second, her captain Charles William Barkley was the real dis- 
coverer of the strait of Juan de Fuca; and third, his wife 
Frances Hornby Barkley was the first white woman to visit 
this part of our coast and to see the strait of Fuca. 

As I have already mentioned, the original name of the Im- 
perial Eagle was the Loudoun. She was a fine merchant ves- 
sel of 400 tons, ship-rigged and mounting twenty guns. Cap- 
tain George Dixon of the Queen Charlotte describes her as "a 
good-sailing, coppered vessel." 

At that time, indeed up till 1833, the East India Company, 
which was practically an arm of the British Government, had 
a monoply of trade in the South Seas, in which term this coast 
was included. That monoply, originally created by Queen 
Elizabeth and repeatedly confirmed by Parliament under suc- 
ceeding monarchs, was of course, only efifective as agaiijst Brit- 
ish vessels and British subjects. To avoid it, the owners of the 
Loudoun, who were themselves British, and in the employ of 
the East India Company, hit upon the idea of changing the 
vessel from the British to the Austrian flag. I may add, 
parenthetically, that the vessel was not owned by the Austrian 
East India Company as is often stated. Indeed, there was no 
such company in existence. 

The change of flag and of name was accomplished at Ostend 
in Belgium, where the vessel remained some eight weeks, fit- 
ting out for the voyage. Captain Barkley, a young man of 
twenty-seven years, who was in command, found time in this 
interval to cultivate the acquaintance of Miss Frances Hornby 
Trevor, the seventeen-year-old daughter of an English clergy- 
man residing there. So successful was he, that the couple were 
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married on 27th October, 1786, and Mrs. Barkley sailed with 
her husband from Ostend in the Loudoun, alias Imperial Eagle, 
on a trading voyage to the North-west coast and China, which 
was to be one of a series covering about ten years. 

Captain Barkley's log of the Imperial Eagle up to his arrival 
at Nootka is in the possession of the Honorable Mr. Jusfice 
Martin in Victoria ; but the subsequent log, with his plans and 
charts, passed into the hands of his owners and Captain John 
Meares, as will be hereafter related, and has disappeared. But 
fortunately for local history, Mrs. Barkley kept a diary, which 
was until a few years ago in the possession of her grand-son, 
the late Captain Edward Barkley, R. N., at Westholm, B. C. 
It is to that diary I am indebted for the particulars of this 
voyage. Students of the history of the coast must have noted 
the paucity of printed information concerning the voyage of 
the Imperial Eagle. 

The Imperial Eagle arrived at Nootka, the Mecca of all 
coast traders, in June, 1787. Soon after anchoring there, a 
canoe came alongside, and Mrs. Barkley was much surprised 
when a man, in every respect like an Indian — and a very dirty 
one at that — clothed in a dirty sea-otter skin stepped aboard 
and introduced himself as Dr. John Mackey late surgeon of 
the trading brig. Captain Cook. During the month the Im- 
perial Eagle remained at Nootka, Captain Barkley, with the 
aid of Mackey, so swept the sound of sea-otter skins, that when 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal, commanded by 
Captains Colnett and Duncan arrived, they found the trade 
worthless. 

From Nootka the Imperial Eagle sailed southward, discov- 
ering Clayoquot sound and the sound we now call Barkley 
sound. Mrs. Barkley's diary says: "We anchored in a snug 
harbour in the sound, of which my husband made a plan as 
far as his knowledge of it would permit. The anchorage was 
off a large village and therefore we named the island. Village 
island." This is now known as Effingham island. Some time 
was spent here, a "very successful trade" carried on, and a 
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considerable number of points and islands named — amongst 
others, Cape Beale, at the southern entrance to Barkley sound, 
and by some regarded as the northern entrance of the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. 

Leaving Barkley sound on a July day in 1787, Captain 
Barkley discovered that afternoon the opening we now call 
the Strait of Fuca. I quote from Mrs. Barkley's diary : 

"In the afternoon, to our great astonishment, we arrived off 
"a large opening extending to the eastward, the entrance of 
"which appeared to be about four leagues wide, and remained 
"about that width as far as the eye could see, with a clear 
"easterly horizon, which my husband immediately recognized 
"as the long lost strait of Juan de Fuca, and to which he gave 
"the name of the original discoverer, my husband placing it 
"on his chart". 

The statement in Meares's Voyage, page LV., that the whole 
of Captain Barkley's voyage below Barkley sound was made 
in the ship's boat is absolutely incorrect. It may hardly be 
necessary to add that this is by no means the only error which 
exists in Meares's published volume. 

Captain Barkley did not examine the opening or explore the 
strait at all, so his opinion as to its original discovery by the old 
Greek pilot is merely superficial. 

The Imperial Eagle proceeded along the coast and in latitude 
47° 43', on a river supposed to be the Ohahlat, near Destruc- 
tion island, in attempting to trade with the natives, the mate, 
Mr. Miller, the purser, Mr. Beale, and four seamen were mur- 
dered. After this loss. Captain Barkley proceeded as far as 
Cape Fear, and thence sailed to China. This ends his connec- 
tion with our subject, for although he returned in 1792, in the 
brig Halcyon, that voyage had to do only with the Alaskan 
coast. 

Before Captain Barkley finally passes off our little stage it 
may be of interest to give verbatim from Mrs. Barkley's diary 
her side of the difficulty which occurred between her husband 
and the owners of the Imperial Eagle. She says : 
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"The facts are these : My husband was appointed to the Lou- 
"doun, since named Imperial Eagle, and engaged to perform 
"in her three voyages from the East Indies to Japan, Kam- 
"schatka, and the unknown coast of North America, for which 
"he was to have the sum of £3000. His owners were super- 
"cargoes in China in the service of the East India Company, 
"and several of the owners were directors at home. On my 
"husband's arrival in China, the owners found they were not 
"warranted in trading to China and the North West Coast even 
"under the Austrian flag, the change being well known and for 
"what purpose, so they found themselves through fear of losing 
"their own situations obliged to sell the ship to avoid worse 
"consequences. They then wanted to get off their bargain 
"with my husband, who, having made provision according to 
"the original contract, made in London, would have been 
"actually a loser to the sum of thousands of pounds, after 
"making upwards of ilO,000 for the owners since he had been 
"in command, besides the loss of time and great expense in- 
"curred by our journey to England from Bengal. 

"Captain Barkley therefore brought an action for damages, 
"but before the case came into court at Calcutta, the affair was 
"compromised by an arbitration of merchants, and my hus- 
"band was awarded £5,000. The whole transaction was the 
"most arbitrary assumption of power ever known, for the 
"owners and agents not only dismissed Captain Barkley from 
"the ship, but appropriated all the fittings and stores laid in by 
"my husband for the term agreed upon, which would have 
"taken at least ten years, for on the second and third voyages 
"he was to winter on the Northwest coast and, with the furs 
"collected, trade to the unfrequented parts of China, wherever 
"he thought furs would sell for the highest figure. Of course 
"my husband had supplied himself with the best and most ex- 
"pensive nautical instruments and charts, also stores of every 
"kind for such an adventurous voyage. A great portion of the 
"latter were obliged to be expended for owners' use, who had 
"not laid in sufficient stores for such a voyage, and then these 
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"people actually pretended Captain Barkley was bound to 
"furnish them, and in their first claim actually brought him 
"apparently in debt to the concern! However, when the con- 
"tract between Captain Barkley and the owners was investi- 
"gated, justice, though to a small extent, prevailed, and he 
"was awarded the sum of £5,000 as I have previously stated. 
"My husband left the vessel with the remaining stores on 
"board, and these articles fraudulently obtained from him were 
"transferred to Captain Meares, who was in the same employ 
"though not acknowledged to be so". 

Meares's Explorations in the Vicinity of Fuca Strait. 

The next navigator to see the strait of Fuca was the well- 
known Captain John Meares. Meares's name is written large 
in the history of our coast. He was the first land owner in 
British Columbia; he built the first vessel on this coast north 
of Mexico, the historic North West America ; he failed to find 
the Columbia river, and actually recorded its non-existence; 
the publication of his account of his voyages caused a most 
acrimonious discussion between himself and Captain George 
Dixon, late of the Queen Charlotte ; and his trading adventure 
brought the British nation to the verge of war with Spain. 

Meares left Wicananish, i.e., Clayoquot sound, on the Felice, 
during the night of the 28th June, 1788, and steering east 
south east arrived on the morning of the 29th abreast of Bark- 
ley sound. Passing by, greatly to the chagrin of the natives, 
he held the same course along the shore of Vancouver island 
until "at noon the latitude was 48° 39' north, at which time we 
'had a complete view of an inlet, whose entrance appeared very 
'extensive, bearing E. S. E., distant about six leagues. We 
'endeavored to keep in with the shore as much as possible, in 
'order to have a perfect view of the land. This was an object 
'of particular anxiety, as the part of the coast along which we 
'were now sailing had not been seen by Captain Cook ; and we 
'knew of no other navigator said to have been this way except 
'Maurelle ; and his chart which we had on board, convinced us 
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"that he had either never seen this part of the coast, or that 
"he had purposely misrepresented it". 

I pause here to note that this statement is not ingenuous ; per- 
haps a stronger, Anglo-Saxon expression would be more apt. 
Meares then knew that Captain Barkley had been in that very 
locality the preceding year. This is shown by the statement on 
page LV of his introductory remarks. There in speaking of 
Captain Barkley, Meares says that he "explored that part of 
"the coast from Nootka to Wicananish, and so on to a sound, 
"to which he gave his own name. The boat's crew, however, 
"was dispatched and discovered the extraordinary straits of 
"John de Fuca, and also the coast as far as Queenhythe." 

Some friend of Meares or some believer in his truthfulness, 
may suggest that he only learned the facts about Barkley's voy- 
age after he had made his own examination of the coast. Not 
so. Mrs. Barkley's diary shows that the Imperial Eagle reached 
Macao in December, 1787, remaining there to dispose of the 
furs until February, 1788. Meares was then fitting out at the 
same port for this coast, for which he sailed in February, 1788, 
so that he had ample opportunity to learn of Captain Barkley's 
movements here ; and that he did in fact know of them is plain 
from his statement on page 124 in connection with the murder 
of Mr. Miller and the boat's crew near Destruction island. He 
says there that "we saw a seal hanging from the ear of one of 
"the men in the canoe which was known to have belonged to 
"the unfortunate Mr. Miller of the Imperial Eagle, whose mel- 
"ancholy history was perfectly well known to every one on 
"board." And again on page 158, when nearing Queenhythe, 
he says : "We were approaching the place where and the peo- 
"ple by whom the crew of the boat belonging to the Imperial 
"Eagle were massacred." And to clinch the matter, Dixon 
in his Remarks, which are in the form of a letter to Meares, 
says that John Henry Cox, at whose house Meares stayed while 
fitting out at Macao, "gave you a copy of Barclay's chart from 
"Nootka Sound to the south ward as far or nearly so as you 
"went." This Meares in his reply did not deny. 
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Let us now resume Meares's story. By three o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 29th June, the FeHce arrived at the entrance 
of this great inlet, "which appeared," he says, "to be twelve 
or fourteen leagues abroad." It is in fact but twelve or fifteen 
miles in width. Could Meares not tell the difference between 
twelve miles, and twelve leagues ? Or did he stretch the width 
to tally more nearly with de Fuca's story to Lock that the 
strait was thirty or forty leagues wide? Or was it merely an 
effort of his fertile imagination, like his statement that de Fuca 
had noted the Indian habit of flattening the head ? 

The Voyage goes on to say: "From the mast-head it was 
"observed to stretch to the East by North and a clear and un- 
"bounded horizon was seen in this direction as far as the eye 
"could reach." 

Meares crossed to the southern shore and stood in for Cape 
Flattery. At a distance of about two miles, the Felice was 
hove to, while the long boat was manned to search for an 
anchorage between Tatooche island and Cape Flattery. Here 
Meares made the acquaintance of Tatooche, the Chief of the 
Clallam Indians, whose name stands side by side with those of 
Maquilla and Callicum in the early annals of the coast. You 
all remember Meares's description of Tatooche — "so surly and 
forbidding a character we had not yet seen" — "of savage and 
frightful appearance", — "barbarous and subtle". Four years 
later when the Sutil and Mexicana entered the strait, they met 
Tatooche, whom they called Tetacus, and engaged him as pilot. 
They call him "our friend Tetacus", and speak of him as 
"exceedingly friendly", — as "never belying his frankness and 
confidence", — and as being "very intelligent and well-behaved". 
Did the character of Tatooche alter in the interval, or is 
Meares wrong again? 

Meares goes on to say: "The strongest curiosity impelled 
"us to enter this strait, which we shall call by the name of its 
"original discoverer, Juan de Fuca". Did the fact that Meares 
had in his possession Barkley's chart with this name already 
applied to the strait, aid him in selecting that name? It was 
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after leaving the strait on this occasion that Meares failed to 
find the Columbia river, and in token of his feelings named 
Cape Disappointment. 

The Felice returned to Barkley sound, and anchored there 
while the long boat under Mr. Duffin, the first officer of the 
Felice, was sent out to explore the strait of Fuca. Leaving 
the sound on the 13th July, 1788, Mr. Duffin entered the strait, 
attempted to trade with the natives, was attacked by them, and 
returned at the end of five days. His journal shows that he 
had coasted along the Vancouver island shore, and barely 
entered the strait — in fact that he had only reached a point 
near Gordon river in the bay now known as Port San Juan — 
when this attack occurred and his retreat commenced. Yet 
Meares, on page 179, has the audacity to state that the long 
boat had on this occasion, "sailed near thirty leagues up the 
"strait, and at that distance from the sea it was about fifteen 
"leagues broad with a clear horizon stretching to the East for 
"fifteen leagues more". Nothing of that kind is stated in the 
journal. Captain Dixon in his Further Remarks on Meares, 
scores him heavily for this misrepresentation, "not to call it 
by a harder name", and in closing his remarjjs on the subject, 
adds: "Be so good, Mr. Meares, as to inform me how you 
"reconcile this difference between the master of the boat's 
"journal and your own account, for I am free to confess, I 
"cannot possibly do it". 

Meares claims to have taken possession of the strait of Fuca 
for the King of Britain, with the usual ceremonies. As he him- 
self was never in the strait, and never on land any nearer there- 
to than Barkley sound, and as Mr. Duffin's journal mentions 
no such incident, this statement may be put into the already 
over-burdened collection of Meares apocrypha. 

Before we part from Captain Meares, as he never again 
visited the strait, let me quote once more from Mrs. Barkley's 
diary : 

"In the same manner as he got the stores. Captain Meares 
"got possession of my husband's journal and plans from the 
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"persons in China to whom he was bound under a penalty of 
"i5,000 to give them up for a certain time for, as these per- 
"sons stated, mercantile objects, they not wishing the knowl- 
"edge of the coast to be published. Captain Meares however, 
"with the greatest effrontery, published and claimed the merit 
"of my husband's discoveries therein contained, besides invent- 
"ing lies of the most revolting nature tending to vilify the 
"persons he thus pilfered. No cause could be assigned either 
"by Captain Barkley or myself, for this animosity except the 
"wish of currying favor with the late agents and owners of 
"the Loudoun named the Imperial Eagle, these persons having 
"quarrelled with Captain Barkley in consequence of his claim- 
"ing on his discharge a just demand". 

In connection with this statement by Mrs. Barkley it is 
quite plain that Meares himself placed great stress on keeping 
secret the knowledge of the coast while he was operating here. 
This is evident from the instructions given by him to Captain 
Colnett and Captain Douglas, which are to be found in the 
appendix to his volume. 

The First Voyage of the Princess Royal. 

The next navigator, visiting the strait of Fuca, was a con- 
temporary of both Barkley and Meares, who, though the first 
to sail for this coast, was the last to see the strait. 

This was Captain Charles Duncan of the sloop Princess 
Royal, fifty tons burden, manned by fifteen men. This vessel, 
with her consort the Prince of Wales, under Captain James 
Colnett, afterwards prominent in the Meares embroglio, sailed 
from London in September, 1786, and after calling at Staten 
island, arrived at Nootka in July, 1787. Captain Barkley in the 
Imperial Eagle, with the aid of Mackey, having already gath- 
ered in all the sea-otter skins in that vicinity, the two vessels, 
after making a few repairs, left Nootka. Off the entrance of 
the sound, on the 8th August, 1787, they met the Queen Char- 
lotte, owned by the same people, Messrs. Etches & Co., of 
London. On Captain Dixon's advice the remainder of the sea- 
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son of 1787 was spent at Queen Charlotte islands where a 
large number of skins were obtained. 

As was usual in the fur-trade, the winter of 1787 was spent 
by Duncan and Colnett at the Sandwich islands. On their re- 
turn in the spring the commanders separated, — Duncan return- 
ing to Queen Charlotte islands and the vicinity. He spent the 
summer amongst the group of islands to the east of Queen 
Charlotte islands to which he gave the name of Princess Royal 
isles, after his vessel. 

Sailing from Safety cove, Calvert island, on the 2nd August, 
1788, Captain Duncan arrived off Nootka on 6th. Meares, 
lying at anchor there, recognized the Princess Royal, and, while 
in one breath saying he felt not "the most distant impulse of 
any miserable consideration arising from a competition of in- 
terests", yet in the next he states that he "became very appre- 
hensive that she might reach Wicananish before us and be 
able to tempt that chief by the various articles of novelty on 
board her to intrude upon the treaty (of monopoly of trade) 
he had made with us. We therefore did not delay a moment to 
sail" for Clayoquot sound. On the way Meares hailed the 
Princess Royal and went aboard. He speaks in tones of 
wonderment that a vessel so small should have rounded Cape 
Horn and navigated the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for twenty 
months in safety, reflecting great credit on the ability and in- 
defatigable spirit of her commander. 

The vessels separated in the fog. The Princess Royal 
reached Ahousat, Clayoquot sound, on the evening of 8th, and 
was busy trading with the Indians when Meares passed her, 
bound inwards for Port Cox. 

On the 13th August, Duncan left Ahousat and on the 15th 
anchored before the village of Claaset on the south side of the 
straits of Fuca, about two miles east of Cape Flattery. Here 
he stayed trading with the natives until the 17th when he left 
the coast, "which I should not have done so soon", he says, 
"but that I had an appointment to meet the Prince of Wales on 
"a certain day at the Sandwich isles in order to go in coii\pany 
"together to China." 
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As far as I know, the only records we have of Captain 
Duncan's movements on this coast are the casual references to 
him in Mrs. Barkley's diary, in Meares's, Portlock's, and 
Dixon's published volumes, the letter written by him to Dixon, 
contained in Dixon's Further Remarks on Meares, and his 
chart of the strait of Fuca, which was published by Dalryniple, 
January 14th, 1790. That chart contains the first published 
information concerning this strait. The chart covers from 
Barkley sound to a point near Jordan river, showing the strait 
to be about fourteen miles wide, and indicating the positions of 
Pachena bay, Carmanah point. Port San Juan, Neah bay, and 
Clallam bay. Although it was the middle of August when he 
was there, Duncan tells us that the weather was very unsettled. 
He goes on : "The Indians of Claaset said that they knew not 
"of any land to the Eastward ; that it was A'ass toopulse, which 
"signifies a great sea. They pointed that the sea ran 
"a great way up to the Northward; and down to the South- 
"ward; on the East side, they likewise said that at a great 
"distance to the Southward, I should find men that had guns, 
"as well as I had ; whether they meant that to frighten me or 
"not I can not tell, for all along the coast, I never found any 
"that wished to part with us or indeed wished us to trade with 
"another nation, telling us that they were the only people that 
"had anything or were worth trading with". He adds that 
they are expert whalers. 

The chart also contains this note: "A small rock above 
water, about the size of a canoe lyes N. 19° E. from Tatooche's 
Island at the distance of Ij^ mile. I sounded }4 a mile to the 
Northward of it and had no bottom at 90 fathoms". Captain 
Vancouver, in 1792, named this rock Duncan Rock, after its 
discoverer; but for that the name of Duncan is not preserved 
on our coast. 

Duncan did not penetrate the strait beyond Claaset, but he 
was the first person to give to the world any really definite in- 
formation about this strait. 
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The First Voyage of the Washington. 

We now come to the consideration of the first voyage of 
the Columbia and the Washington, and of the work of the 
latter in the vicinity of the strait of Fuca. 

These two vessels — the first representatives of the American 
flag in the fur-trade on this coast — were fitted out at Boston, 
and sailed thence on 1st October, 1787. The Columbia, a ship 
of 212 tons, was commanded by Captain John Kendrick; the 
Washington, the sloop of ^ tons, by the famous Captain 
Robert Gray. The Washington reached Nootka on 16th Sep- 
tember, 1788. Meares was in port at the time and seeing the 
sail in the offing, sent out the long boat to her assistance, think- 
ing her the Princess Royal. He was surprised when the boat 
returned towing into the harbor the American sloop Washing- 
ton, instead of the British sloop Princess Royal. The Columbia 
arrived about a week later. 

As far as our subject is concerned the Washington is the 
important vessel, on this first voyage. It is claimed that she 
was the first vessel to navigate the strait of Fuca and to cir- 
cumnavigate Vancouver island. This claim is based on Meares's 
map showing "the sketch of the track of the American sloop 
Washington in the autumn 1789", and on the statements in his 
Observations on the Probable Existence of a North West 
Passage, page LVI. He there says: 

"The Washington entered the straits of John de Fuca, the 
"knowledge of which she had obtained from us ; and penetrat- 
"ing up them, entered into an extensive sea, where she steered 
"to the Northward and Eastward, and had communication with 
"the various tribes who inhabit the shores of the numerous 
"islands that are situated at the back of Nootka Sound, and 
"speak with some little variation the language of the Nootkan 
"people. The track of this vessel is marked on the map, and 
"is of great moment, as it now completely ascertains that 
"Nootka Sound and the parts adjacent, are islands, and compre- 
"hended within the Great Northern Archipelago. The sea also 
"which is seen to the East, is of great extent; and it is from 
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"this stationary point, and the most westerly parts of Hudson's 
"Bay, that we form an estimate of the distance between them. 
"The most Easterly direction of the Washington's course is 
"to the longitude of 237° East of Greenwich. It is probable, 
"however, that the master of that vessel did not make any 
"astronomical observations to give a just data of that sta- 
"tion. . ." And on page LXH, in arguing the existence of 
a north west passage he says: "And, finally, we offer the 
"proofs brought by the Washington, which sailed through a 
"sea that extends upwards of eight degrees of latitude." 

This is all Meares has to say; this is the basis of all that 
has been written on the subject. No other contemporaneous 
writer mentions such a voyage. No further basis, no other 
evidence in support, has ever been found by^ny investigator 
into the question. Its only foundation is Meares. 

The story has been frequently mentioned by subsequent 
writers, but their statements show plainly that they rely on 
Meares. Thus Elwood Evans, in History of the Pacific North 
West, says on page 50: 

"In the fall of 1789, after parting with the Columbia, Cap- 
"tain Kendrick in the sloop Washington, sailed through the 
"strait of Juan de Fuca. Steering Northward he passed through 
"some eight degrees of latitude and came out into the Pacific 
"Ocean north of latitude fifty-five degrees north". 

And so, in Anderson's brochure, Did the Louisiana Pur- 
chase extend to the Pacific Ocean ? page 6 : "Meanwhile Ken- 
"drick in the Washington made further explorations, and pre- 
"ceded all Europeans in passing through the straits of Juan 
"de Fuca from one end to the other". 

During the heated times of the Oregon Question — "54° 40' 
or Fight" — this claim came prominently forward; and it was 
resurrected in the San Juan dispute. Both these questions 
have long been settled; the subject is now demagnetized; and 
we can touch and examine it without fear of a shock. 

Let us get clearly in mind the situation with regard to the 
Washington. Captain Gray was in command from the time 
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she left Boston, until about the end of July, 1789, when 
Captain Kendrick took charge, and Gray sailed for China in 
the Columbia with the furs obtained by both vessels. From 
China the Columbia sailed to Boston arriving, as every one 
knows, in August, 1790, and being the first vessel to bear the 
Stars and Stripes around the world. Kendrick remained on 
this coast in the Washington until the latter part of 1789, when 
he also left for China, arriving there with a valuable cargo of 
furs on the 26th January, 1790. 

Hence this voyage, if made at all, must have been made, if 
by Gray, prior to the end of July, 1789; and if by Kendrick, 
between July and October, 1789. 

Dealing first with the possibility of its having been made by 
Captain Gray. There is in the Public Library in Portland a 
copy of Haswell's log, giving an account of voyage of the 
Washington under his command up till about the middle of 
June, 1789, and for the present it is sufficient to say that it 
gives no support to any such claim. But further we have the 
conclusive testimony of Captain Gray himself, as recorded by 
Vancouver, who met him near the strait of Fuca in April, 1792 : 
"It is not possible to conceive any person to be more astonished 
"than was Mr. Gray on his being made acquainted that his 
"authority had been quoted and the track pointed out that 
"he had been said to have made in the sloop Washington. In 
"contradiction to which he assured the officers that he had 
"penetrated only fifty miles into the straits in question in an 
"E. S. E. direction; that he found the passage five leagues 
"wide ; and that he understood from the natives that the open- 
"ing extended a considerable distance to the northward; that 
"this was all the information he had acquired respecting this 
"inland sea, and that he had returned into the ocean by the 
"same way he had entered". See Vancouver's Voyage, Vol. I, 
pages 42-3. 

I will deal later with this statement of Captain Gray. Let 
us now consider the possibility of this alleged voyage of the 
Washington having been made while in command of Kendrick, 
after Gray's departure. 
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Unfortunately, all of Kendrick's journals and records dis- 
appeared when, after his death, the Washington was lost at 
sea; but we have negative testimony in the fact that when 
Kendrick's heirs applied to Congress for relief on the ground 
of his public services no suggestion of his having explored the 
strait of Fuca or circumnavigated Vancouver island was made. 
In considering this matter it must be remembered that 1789 
was the year of the seizure of Meares's vessels, and that early 
that year the Spaniards had formed a settlement at Nootka, 
whence they watched with eagle eye the movements of the ships 
upon the coast. If any such voyage as stated by Meares had 
been made they must surely have been aware of it. Yet Van- 
couver tells us (Vol. I, p. 318, 4 to ed.), that Galiano and 
Valdes, the Spanish commanders whom he met in the Gulf 
of Georgia in June, 1792, informed him : "That notwithstand- 
"ing the Spaniards had lived upon terms of great intimacy 
"with Mr. Gray and other American traders at Nootka, they 
"had no knowledge of any person having performed such a 
"voyage but from the history of it published in England" — 
referring of course to Meares's statement. 

That this is correct is shown by the fact that in 1790, 1791, 
and 1792, three separate expeditions were sent out by the 
Spaniards from Nootka to explore the strait of Fuca and 
ascertain where it terminated. He goes on to say that Senor 
Valdes, who spoke the Indian language fluently, understood 
from the natives that the inlet did communicate with the ocean 
to the northward. A vague idea that what we call Vancouver 
island was either a large island or a chain of islands was cur- 
rent among the fur-traders from the earliest times; thus Cap- 
tain Barkley mentions that Mackey, whom he found at Nootka, 
as already stated, thought that the country around Nootka 
sound was not a part of the continent of North America, but 
a chain of detached islands ; and see Haswell's log to the same 
effect. 

Vancouver claims for himself and Quadra the honor of the 
first circumnavigation of Vancouver island, or as he calls it 
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"the tract of land that had first been circumnavigated by us", — 
the island of Quadra and Vancouver. The first edition of Van- 
couver's Voyage appeared in 1798. At that time Kendrick was 
dead; but Gray was alive until 1806. If Vancouver's claims 
clashed with either Gray's or Kendrick's actual work, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Gray would have been heard from 
on the point. 

The view of subsequent writers on the question of this 
voyage are only valuable as the opinions of experts. 

In 1840, when Greenhow published his Memoir, Historical 
and Political, on the North West Coast of North America, in 
speaking of this alleged voyage, after stating that it was in his 
opinion an exaggeration by Meares of Gray's explorations in 
the strait of Fuca, he goes on to say on page 92: "The ac- 
"count that such a voyage had been made was incorrect; but 
"Captain Gray collected information from the natives of the 
"coasts, which left no doubt on his mind that the passage com- 
"municated northward of Nootka with the Pacific by an open- 
"ing to which he had in the summer of 1789 given the names of 
"Pintard's Sound, but which is now generally called Queen 
"Charlotte Sound. This opinion was verified in 1792 by Van- 
"couver and Galiano and Valdes". As Librarian of the De- 
partment of State Greenhow had in his possession (see the 
footnote on page 89 of the Memoir) conclusive proof that this 
voyage had never been actually made. 

Yet despite this published opinion of 1840 and the posses- 
sion of this conclusive proof to the contrary, we find Greenhow 
in his History of Oregon, 1846, pages 216-219, arguing that 
the voyage may have been made, and that this is the one state- 
ment of Meares which can be relied on. I place the contradic- 
tion before you. I do not attempt to explain it. 

Professor Meany simply states the uncertainty prevailing 
on the jx)int, with apparently a slight inclination to doubt that 
the voyage was ever made. See Meany's Vancouver's Dis- 
covery of Puget Sound, pages 32-33. 
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In volume 12 of the Pacific Railroad Reports, published in 
1860, by the United States Government, is a geographical 
memoir upon the strait of Fuca and the vicinity by the well- 
known geographer, J. G. Kohl, of the United States Coast 
Survey, perhaps the best-posted man of his day on all such 
matters pertaining to this coast. On page 274 of that memoir 
he says : "Greenhow believes that soon after Gray, the Ameri- 
"can, Captain Kendrick sailed through the whole strait (of 
"Fuca) and came out at Queen Charlotte's sound, but this can 
"not be proved by historical documents". 

Bancroft in his History of the North West Coast, volume I, 
page 208, speaking of Kendrick and this alleged voyage, says : 
"I can not say that such was not the fact ; but from the extreme 
"inaccuracy of Meares's chart, from the narrowness of the real 
"channel, and from the fact that Kendrick is not known to have 
"made subsequently any claims to a discovery so important, I 
"am strongly of opinion that the chart was made from second- 
"hand reports of Kendrick's conjectures, founded on Gray's 
"explorations of the north and south, supplemented by his own 
"possible observations after Gray's departure, as well as by 
"reports of the natives which, according to Haswell, indicated 
"a channel back of Nootka". Bancroft's opinion is very close 
to the fact. 

Of all the public men prominently connected with the Ore- 
gon Question, there was probably none better able or more 
competent to express an opinion on this voyage than Albert 
Gallatin. He was one of the representatives of the United 
States in the negotiation of treaty of joint policy in 1818, and 
of the renewal treaty of 1827. Rush's Residence at the Court 
of London shows how carefully the voyages to this coast were 
scrutinized in the official discussion of the question. Of these 
negotiations Gallatin could certainly say in the language of 
Virgil, "Quorum pars magna fui". In his second Letter on the 
Oregon Question in January, 1846, he says: 

"The pretended voyage of the sloop Washington through- 
"out the straits under the command of either Gray or Kendrick 
"has no other foundation than an assertion of Meares, on which 
"no reliance can be placed". 
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In the reply of the United States in the San Juan dispute 
George Bancroft refers to this alleged voyage of the Wash- 
ington: "We know", he says, "alike from British and from 
"Spanish authorities, that an American sloop, fitted out at 
"Boston in New England, and commanded by Captain Ken- 
"drick, passed through the straits of Fuca just at the time 
"when the American Constitution went into operation — two 
"years before Vancouver, and even before Quimper and de 
"Haro". 

The only British authority he cites in support is the passage 
in Meares already quoted, and a portion of Vancouver's in- 
structions from the Admiralty reciting Meares's statements. 
The Spanish authority cited by him is weaker than the pro- 
verbial broken reed. It is an extract from Quimper's jour- 
nal referring to the circumnavigation of Nootka island by Ken- 
drick in the brig Washington in 1791, and not to the circum- 
navigation of Vancouver island by Kendrick in the sloop 
Washington in 1789. It is not for me to attempt to explain 
how this mistake occurred. I simply state the fact. 

In this connection it is a strange circumstance that George 
Bancroft, who, in the preparation of that case, which bears 
on every page the marks of close and careful study and re- 
search, overlooked Ingraham's journal— a work in the Library 
of Congress, and constantly referred to by Greenhow. This 
journal contains statements which show conclusively that the 
Washington never made the voyage referred to by Meares. 

Before I deal with Ingraham's journal, let me point out an- 
other consideration which is opposed to the probability of such 
a voyage. Meares says this alleged voyage of the Washington 
occurred in the autumn of 1789. Now we know that on the 
13th July, 1789, the Washington was lying at Nootka ; that she 
sailed thence in company with the Columbia a few days later 
to Clayoquot sound ; that there all the furs were put on board 
the Columbia, which then departed for China, arriving there 
2nd November, 1789 — about three and a half months after 
leaving this coast. The Columbia and the Washington sailed 
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at about the same speed, as shown by the original voyage from 
Boston. As the Washington arrived in China on the 26th Jan- 
uary, 1790, it seems fair to say that she must have left this coast 
about the end of September. So that she only remained 
here about two months after the Columbia sailed, namely 
from the end of July to the end of September. This 
would almost seem without more to settle the question, as it 
may well be doubted whether any navigator could pioneer the 
way amid that labyrinth of channels from Cape Flattery to 
Cape Scott in such a short time, and carry on sufficient trade 
to obtain, as Kendrick did in that interval, a valuable cargo of 
furs. 

I think that, after Gray's departure, Kendrick sailed in the 
Washington to Queen Charlotte Islands, and there obta'ned 
the cargo of five hundred sea otter skins. The chief at Barrell's 
sound told Haskins that Kendrick had been there twice, once 
in a one-masted ship, lately in one with two masts. See 
Haskins Journal, Page 51, under date July 8th, 1791. And we 
know that in 1789 the Washington was rigged as a sloop, but 
on her return in 1791, she was rigged as a brig. Consequently 
the chief's reference to Kendrick in a one-masted ship must 
apply to some date in 1789. 

All the matters I have dealt with up to this point simply raise 
inferences, more or less strong, that the voyage in question 
was never made. But I now come to the consideration of In- 
graham's journal, which as I have already said settles the 
question. 

Joseph Ingraham, the writer of this interesting journal, was 
the second mate of the Columbia on her first voyage. He went 
to China in her, and thence returned to Boston. There he left 
the Columbia, and took charge of the brig Hope, in which he 
sailed for this coast again on the 16th September, 1790, arriving 
here 1st June, 1791. He was engaged in the fur-trade on this 
coast in 1791 and 1792. Subsequently he joined the United 
States navy, and was lost in the U. S. brig Pickering, which 
was never heard of after leaving Delaware in August, 1800. 
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In volume 4, page 206, of that journal, a copy of which I 
have obtained through the kindness of C. F. Newcomb, M. D., 
of Victoria, Ingraham, after stating that the charts therein are 
prepared from his own observations, and those of Captains 
Gray and Douglas, goes on to say that the dotted line shown 
thereon connecting the strait of Fuca and Queen Charlotte 
sound is marked from certain information that such a passage 
exists. In order to prevent his chart being compared, as Cap- 
tain Dixon compared Meares's, to an old wife's butter pat, 
he mentions that the Chatham and Discovery and the Sutil 
and Mexicana had passed through this channel in the season of 
1792. He states that both Captain Vancouver and the Spanish 
commanders had shown him their charts, but as he had not 
time to copy the windings of the passage, he chose to show it 
by a dotted line so as not to mislead, by laying down windings 
and turning coves he never saw. He then proceeds: "The 
"sloop Washington, as Mr. Meares supposed, never passed 
"through that passage; though we had little doubt of their 
"being such passage, from the information of the Indians". 

Considering that this story is founded on Meares alone, con- 
sidering all the various circumstances referred to which raise 
inferences against it, remembering the absolute dearth of any 
corroboration most persons would probably conclude that the 
voyage had never been made ; but this extract from Ingraham 
ends the matter. 

Now, let us return to Meares, the father of this false state- 
ment, as of many others. 

When Meares's volume appeared. Captain Dixon ridiculed 
the statement, and in his Remarks poked fun at the map with 
the alleged track of the Washington on it, which he said 
resembled nothing "so much as the mould of a good old house- 
wife's butter pat". He then continued: "Be so good, Mr. 
Meares, as to inform the public from what authority you in- 
troduce this track into your chart". Meares replied that he 
had obtained it from "Mr. Neville, a gentleman of the most 
respectable character, who came home in the Chesterfield, a 
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ship in the service of the East India Company", and that Mr. 
Neville had "received the particulars of the track" from Cap- 
tain Kendrick. To this Captain Dixon answered that, "Hav- 
"ing never seen or heard of this gentleman (i.e. Mr. Neville) 
"before, I have no right to doubt the verbal information he 
"may have given you, neither would I have it understood that 
■'I ever did. All my thoughts on this subject are that before 
"you suffered such a track to appear on your chart, you should 
"have seen it delineated on paper either with latitudes and 
"longitudes, or the vessel's run". 

So that on Meares's own admission the track was put down 
on second-hand information. In the heated discussion, noth- 
ing was ever heard from Mr. Neville ; we have only Meares's 
statement as to what was actually told him. It might almost 
have been concluded that Mr. Neville was a sort of masculine 
"Mrs. Harris", the friend of "Sairey Gamp". But further in- 
vestigation leads to the conclusion that he was the first mate of 
the East Indiaman in which Meares returned to England. 

We know from various sources that the Columbia and the 
Washington spent the winter of 1788-9 near Friendly Cove, 
Nootka sound. During that time it was discovered that Nootka 
was an island; as shown by the following entry in Haswell's 
log, under date, March 16, 1789: "The sound is navigable 
"near 20 leagues where it again meets the sea in another out- 
"let near as large as Nootka (i.e. Esperanza inlet) about seven 
"leagues along shore to the westward". On Ingraham's map 
Nootka island is marked, "Kendrick's island" ; and in his jour- 
nal we find: "Massachusetts sound (Esperanza inlet) was 
"so named by Captain Kendrick, who, I believe, was the first 
"that ever passed through it with a vessel, but the Indians 
"often informed us there was two ways of entering Nootka 
"sound. Indeed, we were convinced of it from seeing canoes 
"go out past Friendly Cove and come back down the sound". 
These quotations show that Kendrick circumnavigated Nootka 
Island. 
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Under all the circumstances it seems a fair assumption to 
say that this first mate had heard, perhaps from the sailors of the 
Columbia, that in 1789 Kendrick had circumnavigated the 
island on w^hich the village of Nootka was situate, or had found 
a channel back of Nootka, and upon this small foundation the 
story was built by Meares. A mind which could magnify the 
width of the strait of Fuca from twelve miles to fifteen 
leagues, and could expand Duffin's trip to Port San Juan into 
a voyage thirty leagues up the strait of Fuca, would not be 
likely to find much difficulty in magnifying the circumnaviga- 
tion of the island of Nootka into the circumnavigation of Van- 
couver island. When the story is compared with the fact the 
tale of our childhood about the three black crows is irresistibly 
brought to mind. 

I might add here parenthetically that in 1862, Kendrick's 
name was most suitably bestowed upon an arm of Nootka 
sound by Captain Richards of the H. M. S. Hecate. 

Now, to complete the matter, let us see what the records 
show in reference to Captain Gray's work while in commmand 
of the Washington in 1789. To this end we shall sketch brief- 
ly, from Haswell's log, the movements of the Washington after 
her arrival at Nootka in September, 1788. 

This vessel wintered, as has already been said, in Nootka 
sound, remaining there until 16th March, 1789, when she sailed 
for Clayoquot, where she arrived the following day. Leav- 
ing Clayoquot early in the morning of the 27th March, she 
moved to a position just outside the harbor. The next morn- 
ing she stood along very close to the shore on an E. S. E. 
course, and at ten o'clock the northern extremity of Barkley 
sound, or Company bay, as Gray called it, came into view. 
At mid-day Cape Flattery was seen bearing SE. by E., but 
to the eastward of this no land could be see. "As we pro- 
ceeded E. by S. as the coast trended," says Haswell, "I fully 
concluded we were in the straits of Juan de Fuca." Nitinat 
was passed at two o'clock that afternoon, and keeping along 
the northern shore of the strait, the Washington proceeded in 
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an almost easterly direction ; but, as about 4 :30 that afternoon 
it began to blow hard and the weather looked disagreeable, 
Captain Gray ran into a "deep bay", called by the natives 
Pachenat, and by him, Poverty cove, but which from Has- 
well's description and the location, must be the Port San Juan 
of our maps. Haswell says : "These people have seen vessels 
before, as they are acquainted with the effect of firearms, but 
they all say they never saw a vessel like ours, and I believe we 
are the first vessel that ever was in this port." The Felice's 
long boat under Mr. Duffin had been in this port in July, 1788, 
and in an altercation with the natives had shot one at least, so 
that they understood by experience the effect of firearms. 

At eight o'clock in the morning of 31st March, the Wash- 
ington sailed across to within half a mile of the southern shore 
of the strait, which she followed for about four leagues to 
the eastward, but learning from the Indians that there were 
no furs to be obtained in that direction. Captain Gray tacked 
across to the northern shore. Wherever this four leagues 
terminates marks the limit of Captain Gray's examination of 
the strait. Haswell says : "To have ran further up these straits 
"at this boisterous season of the year without any knowledge 
"of where we were going, or what difficulties we might meet 
"in this unknown sea, would have been the height of impru- 
"dence, especially as the wind was situated so we could not 
"return at pleasure. The straits appeared to extend their 
"breadth a little way above our present situation, and form 
"a large sea stretching to the east and no land as far as the 
"eye could reach." 

The Washington returned once more to the southern shore, 
and on the following morning "the weather was moderate and 
clear, and we saw the sun rise clear from the horizon up the 
straits." That day, when about to enter Neah bay, a violent 
wind sprang up, and not wishing to be caught on a lee shore. 
Captain Gray headed for Port San Juan. On the morning of 
the 3rd April, he left that port again for the southern shore, 
entered Neah bay, but found his situation too dangerous, sailed 
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out of that bay, rounded Cape Flattery which, says Haswell, 
is "the south cape of ye straits of Juan de Fuca," and turned 
southward. 

On the 4th April, the Washington was in latitude 47° 35'. 
Still proceeding southward, a heavy gale was encountered, so 
that the little sloop was reduced to a three-reefed mainsail and 
the head of the foresail, and on the 6th April, as its violence 
showed no sign of abating, Captain Gray determined to bear 
away for Fuca strait and Port San Juan. But the gale still 
continuing with hail and sleet, and the sea running very high, 
and the tide very strong, he found himself on the morning of 
tKe 9th April, close to Clayoquot. He therefore entered the 
harbor and anchored there. 

On the 12th April, the Washington again left Clayoquot, and 
after some difficulties in the navigation of Barkley sound, 
steered for the strait of Fuca. At daylight of the 18th, the 
strait was open to view. At noon Cape Flattery bore E. ^ S. 
distant, 7 leagues. Haswell's log is at this point quite in- 
definite as to locality, but it seems that the vessel kept along 
the Washington shore, south of Cape Flattery, during the 
early hours of the 19th, and lay to off a village to the south- 
ward of Foggy rocks (now known as Umatilla reef), where a 
considerable number of good sea-otter skins were purchased 
at the rate of five iron chisels per skin. At noon on the 19th 
the latitude was 48° 1' N. The morning of the 20th saw the 
Washington once more in the vicinity of Tatooche island. The 
incoming tide set so strong, says Haswell, "that though it was 
calm all the succeeding night we were hurried into the straits." 
He continues : "At daylight several canoes came off and upwards 
"of 30 sea-otter skins were purchased, but we had the mortifi- 
"cation to see them carry off near 70 others, all of excellent 
"quality, for want of chisels to purchase them, and they re- 
"peatedly told us they had great abundance on shore." Has- 
well does not indicate the situation of the vessel at this time, 
but at any rate it must have been near Tatooche island, per- 
haps as far inside the strait as Neah bay. Having no chisels 
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left, and the Indians refusing to take other articles, the Wash- 
ington bore away for Nootka, where she arrived on 22nd 
April, 1789. 

During the absence of the Washington, Captain Kendrick 
had moved the Columbia to Mawinna or Kendrick's Cove, 
now called Marvinas bay, seven miles up the sound from 
Friendly Cove; and on the following day the Washington 
reached that spot. Haswell says: "We were greatly sur- 
"prised to find the ship not ready for sea. She was now near- 
"ly a hulk ; had not been graved or scarce any preparation made 
"for sea. They had indeed landed their guns, built a good 
"house, built a good battery, landed most of their provisions 
"and stores, and had their blacksmith's forge erected in the 
"house. When we arrived in the cove they were casting their 
"balls, preparatory to grave her bottom. The smiths were 
"immediately employed to furnish us with another cargo of 
"chisels and all our people in refitting our vessel for sea, re- 
"pairing the sails, and recruiting our stock of wood and water." 

On the 3rd May, 1789, the Washington sailed once more 
from Nootka, but this time her prow was turned northward, 
and about a month was spent in the vicinity of Queen Char- 
lotte islands, or Washington island, as Gray called them. The 
sloop being severely damaged in a gale, it was determined to 
return to Nootka. As Haswell gives no dates on the return 
trip after the -11 th June, when the Washington was in a har- 
bor on the west coast of Queen Charlotte islands, the exact 
date of her return can not be fixed, but it was probably some 
time after the middle of June, 1789. This short voyage was 
most successful, a very lucrative trade being carried on, espe- 
cially on the west coast of Queen Charlotte islands on the 
return journey. Haswell tells us that at one place, Captain 
Gray obtained two hundred sea-otter skins in trade at the rate 
of one chisel per skin — about one-fifth of the ordinary price. 
By a curious error this incident has been constantly misrepre- 
sented ; and it has been stated that the two hundred skins were 
obtained for one iron chisel. The fact, as stated in Haswell's 
log, is that the price was one chisel each. 
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The Washington remained at Nootka until after the 13th 
July, when she left that port in company with the Columbia 
for Clayoquot, where as already stated, all the furs were trans- 
ferred to the Columbia, and the captains exchanged vessels, 
Kendrick remaining on this coast in the Washington. Why 
the transfer was made at Clayoquot, instead of Nootka, we 
can. not say. Perhaps it was owing to the trouble at Nootka 
over the seizure of Meares's vessels. Perhaps it was one of 
Captain Kendrick's sudden whims. If we believe Haswell, 
Kendrick was subject to sudden changes of mind. 

The suggestion of Greenhow on page 199, that on this oc- 
casion the Washington under Gray re-entered the strait of 
Fuca for a distance is pure imagination. There is not one 
jot or tittle of evidence to support it; on the contrary, the 
evidence is all the other way. The afifidavit of Mr. Funter 
and the crew of the North West America, sworn at Canton, 
on 5th December, 1789, says: "The Columbia and the Amer- 
"ican sloop Washington did depart from King George's sound 
"together, unmolested in any measure by the Spaniard. . . 
"That the Columbia and Washington did steer to a harbor to 
"the southward of King George's Sound, where they separ- 
"ated, the Columbia returning to China and the Washington 
"remaining on the coast." As these persons left Nootka on 
the Columbia, and were passengers on her on the voyage to 
China, and had no apparent interest in misrepresenting the 
facts, we may assume this statement in the absence of all evi- 
dence to the contrary to be correct. 

Hence it appears that, during 1789, the only occasions on 
which the Washington entered the strait of Fuca were during 
the cruise in March and April, of which I have already given 
the outlines as recorded by Haswell. 

All that now remains is to determine the most easterly point 
within the strait then reached by her. Captain John T. Wal- 
bran of the Department of Marine and Fisheries at Victoria, 
who is one of our best-posted and most thorough students of 
the early history of the coast and to whom I am greatly in- 
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debted for much valuable assistance in the preparation of this 
address, has very kindly worked out for me the daily posi- 
tions of the Washington from Haswell's observations and state- 
ments. He informs me that according to Haswell's log, the 
vessel was, on the 31st March, off Clallam bay, some twenty- 
five miles east of Cape Flattery; this marks her most easterly 
position on the southern shore of the strait. At six o'clock 
that evening the Washington reached her furthest east point, 
being in latitude 48° 25' N. and longitude 124° 10' W. This 
position may be described as fifteen miles eastward of Port 
San Juan, or midway between Port San Juan and Sooke 
harbor. Thus we find by working out Haswell's log reasonable 
confirmation of Captain Gray's statement to Vancouver. 

It is not my intention to deal with the work of the Spanish 
navigators, Quimper in 1790, Elisa in 1791, and Galiano and 
Valdes in 1792. That can only be adequately done by a person 
having access to the Archives General of the Indies at Se- 
ville. Nor do I intend to touch the work of Vancouver. His 
own monumental volumes contain the fullest information, and 
Professor Meany's commentary has added the spice of local 
and personal interest. 

Taking stock then of the advance of knowledge concerning 
the strait of Fuca from 1778 to 1789, we find that while Cap- 
tain Cook discovered Cape Flattery, the strait itself was dis- 
covered and named, but not entered, by Captain Barkley in 
1787; that Meares never entered the strait at all, but that 
Duffin, in charge of the long boat of the Felice reached Port 
San Juan in July, 1787; that in August, 1788, Captain Dun- 
can did the first surveying and trading within the strait, and 
in January, 1790, he published the first chart of it; that the 
Washington did not make the voyage Meares tells of, but 
under Captain Gray traded extensively in the strait, examined 
both shores to a distance of almost fifty miles, and was the 
first vessel to really navigate that strait. 



